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A NEW FROG OF THE GENUS ELEUTHERODACTYLUS 
FROM JAMAICA 


W. GARDNER LYNN AND JAMES NORMAN DENT 
The Johns Hopkins University 


While carrying out some embryological investigations in Jamaica, 
B. W. I. during the past summer, the authors were able to make several 
night collecting trips to various regions of the island which had not pre- 
viously been visited by herpetologists. These trips yielded a number of 
new locality records for known species and one new frog which is the 
subject of this paper. The eight specimens upon which this new species 
is based were taken on the night of August 12, 1941 near the base of 
Dolphin Head Mountain in the parish of Westmoreland, at an elevation 
of about 2000 feet. This locality, although it is not named on the road 
map of the Jamaica Automobile Association, was referred to by the local © 
inhabitants as the district of Bush Mountain. It was reached by taking 
the automobile road which runs southward from the town of Lucea 
through the village of Askinish and which ends blindly on the border 
between the parishes of Hanover and Westmoreland. A foot-path leads 
from here to the village of Town Head on the south side of the mountain. 
Our collections were made along this foot-path not far from the end of 
the automobile road. The frogs, because of their general color pattern 
and size, were at first mistaken for specimens of Eleutherodactylus luteolus. 
However, the easily-identified call of E. luteolus not being heard here, 
we examined the specimens more carefully and found that they differed 
from E. luwteolus in the possession of quite large digital discs and in the 
absence of any red flash-marking in the groin. Unfortunately, we had no 
opportunity to revisit this locality and enlarge our series. 

The work in Jamaica was carried on through the aid of a grant from 
the Brooks Fund of The Johns Hopkins University. We are indebted to 
the Natural History Society of Jamaica for the use of a house at Clydes- 
dale which served as our base during most of our stay. 
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Eleutherodactylus lewisi, sp. nov. 

Type: US.N.M. No. 115435, a female. Dolphin Head, Parish of 
Westmoreland, Jamaica, B. W. I. August 12, 1941. 

Paratypes: US.N.M. Nos. 115436-115442. Of the seven paratypes 
only one is adult. All are from the type locality. 

Diagnosis: A small frog with enlarged digital discs; vomerine series 
long; legs short, heels meeting; dorso-lateral line and marking well de- 
veloped; no red in groin. 

Description of type: Head broader than long; snout rounded, upper 
jaw projecting slightly; tongue sub-cylindrical, free behind, not notched; 


ELEUTHERODACTYLUS LEWISI 


greatest width of tongue one-third that of the mouth opening; vomerine 
teeth in two long series extending laterally beyond the level of the 
choanae; the interval between the two series equal to one-fifth the length 
of one series; diameter of eye equal to distance from eye to nostril; nostril 
nearer to tip of snout than to eye; upper eyelid about one-half as wide as 
interorbital space; upper eyelid with a few small tubercles; diameter of 
tympanum about one-third that of eye; tympanum separated from eye 
by a distance slightly less than its own diameter; discs of fingers rather 
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large, that of the third finger covering more than half the tympanum; 
discs of toes about same size as those of fingers; first finger reaching to 
base of disc of second; second finger reaching to base of disc of fourth; 
no webs between fingers or toes; first toe much shorter than second; third 
toe slightly longer than fifth; sub-articular tubercles prominent; two 
metatarsal tubercles, the inner larger than the outer; a series of small 
plantar tubercles corresponding to the metatarsals; no tarsal fold; heels 
meeting when legs are flexed with femora held at right angles to the 
axis of the body; knee and elbow overlapping when limbs are pressed 


DETAILS OF ELEUTHERODACTYLUS LEWISI 


along the sides; heel reaching to posterior border of eye when hind limb 
is extended along the body; back smooth except for a pair of prominent 
dark-colored warts above the scapulae; belly smooth; dorso-lateral line 
well developed; no prominent glandular areas. 

Dimensions of type: Tip of snout to vent, 23.0 mm.; greatest width 
of head, 9.0 mm.; tip of snout to posterior edge of tympanum, 9.0 mm.,; 
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diameter of eye, 3.5 mm.; diameter of tympanum, 1.5 mm.; fore leg from 
axilla, 13.0 mm.; hind leg from vent to tip of longest toe, 34.5 mm.; hind 
leg from vent to heel, 21.0 mm. 

Colors in alcohol: Dorsal surfaces of body and limbs gray, with well 
defined darker crossbands on the limbs; a faint dark interocular bar; 
two dark warts above the scapulae; ventral surface of body white, with 
a peppering of dark spots on the throat; sides of head dark brown; a 
black line above the tympanum extending to just behind the level of the 
fore limb. 

Colors in life: In life the dorsal surface was light brown, the ventral 
surface unmarked white, and the sides of the head black. There was no 
red in the groin. 

Variation in size: The two adults are both 23.0 mm. in length. The 
six juveniles range from 11.0 to 16.0 mm. long. 

Variation in color and pattern: The pattern is quite uniform but all 
of the juvenile specimens are considerably darker than the adults. Six 
of the eight specimens have narrow mid-dorsal light stripes extending 
from the level of the eyes to the vent and thence out along the hind limbs. 

Habits and habitat: The specimens were taken on the leaves of bushes 
from one to three feet above the ground. Although we were giving 
special attention to the calls at this time, no call was heard which could 
be ascribed to this species. 

This species is named in honor of Mr. C. Bernard Lewis, Curator of 
the Museum of the Institute of Jamaica, whose enthusiastic cooperation 
contributed greatly to the success of our expedition. 
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MEXICAN SNAKES OF THE GENERA ADELOPHIS 
AND STORERIA 
EDWARD H. TAYLOR 
University of Kansas 

The genus Adelophis was proposed by Dugés (Cope 1879) for a 
small snake, Adelophis copei, collected at Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. ie 
Garman (1883) referred the species to the genus Storeria Baird and a 
Girard, while Boulenger (1893) placed both Storeria and Adelophis as 
synonyms of Ischnognathus Duméril and Bibron. Werner (1929) com- 
plicated matters still more by adding Tropidoclonion to the melange. 

It is obvious that a review* of all the above mentioned genera is 
needed. However, at the moment I am considering only certain Mexican 
formsy and am unable to consider all points involved in clarifying the 
relationships. However, from my study of the Mexican material it is 
apparent that Adelophis is not congeneric with Tropidoclonion, Isch- ioe 
nognathus, or Storeria, but should be regarded a valid, monotypic genus. ee 

Adelophis copei Dugés 

Adelophis copei Dugés, in Cope, 1879, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 18:265-266 (type local- pare 
ity, Guadalajara), and 1887. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., 32:75; Dugés, 1889, La Nat- eae 
uraleza, 2nd Ser., 1:18, pl. 3, figs. la, a-e; Cope, 1900, Ann. Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., ' 
1898:1232; Bocourt, 1893, Miss. Sci. Mex. et Amer. Cent., Livr. 13, p. 740, pl. 53, 
figs. 3, 3a-3b (figure after Dugés); Taylor, 1933, Copeia, 1933:97. 

Storeria copei Garman, 1883, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool., 8: No. 3, 31-32, 143. 

Ischnognathus copii (sic.) Boulenger, 1893, Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., 2nd ed., 1:289; f 
Giinther, 1894, Biol. Cent.-Amer., Rept. Batr., p. 136; Werner, 1929, Zool. Jahrb. i 
(syst.), 57:38. 

Tropidoclonion copei Amaral, 1929, Mem. Inst. Butantan, 4:150. 


This small snake has remained rare in collections. I know of only 
two specimens, one in the Alfredo Dugés collection in Guanajuato, 
Guanajuato, which I saw but did not examine carefully (labelled “type” ), 
and a specimen in my own collection (EHT-HMS) which was collected 
by Dr. Hobart M. Smith at La Quemada, Jalisco, Mexico. This latter 
specimen differs somewhat from the type description and figures. 

Description of Adelophis copei: From No. 4919 E. H. Taylor- Hobart 
M. Smith Collection. Adult male, La Quemada, Jalisco. 

Dorsal surface of the head somewhat convex; rostral much wider than 
high, narrowed above, visible in dorsal view for a distance nearly equal 
to the internasal suture; internasal scales small, subtriangular, about one- 
third the area of the prefrontals; latter very large, in contact laterally with 
the second labial; frontal (4 mm.) much longer than its distance from 
the tip of the snout (2.5 mm.), the sides curving slightly, posteriorly, 
the posterior angle of the scale more acute than the anterior; parietals 
elongate, their length equal to their distance from the rostral; a single 


*The genus Storeria is being studied by Mr. Harold Trapido, to whom I am indebted 
for valued criticism. 
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elongate preocular, about the same width throughout; nasal divided, the 
nostril almost completely in the smaller anterior moiety; no loreal present; 
two postoculars, the upper largest; eye very small with round pupil, its 
diameter less than its distance from the nostril; temporals 1+1, the 
second temporal extending almost entirely behind the last upper labial, 
while the scale below the second temporal lies entirely behind the labial; 
five upper labials, gradually increasing in size to fourth; the fifth very 
large, having an area nearly equal to that of the three preceding scales 
combined; eye resting on the third and fourth labials; five lower labials, 
the first four touching the first pair of chinshields; last lower labial nar- 
rower and a little shorter than the last upper labial; first chinshields much 
shorter than posterior pair, which are in contact anteriorly but separated 
by two or three scales posteriorly. 

About the back of head, 16 scale rows; body formula, 15-15-15. Scales 
keeled save those on the back of the head and anterior neck region, and 
the two enlarged outer rows of scales; each of the scales save those in 
two outer rows with a distinct terminal notch, more pronounced on lateral 
rows; keels on the third and fourth rows indistinct anteriorly; three scales 
between the first ventral and the last upper labial; ventrals, 133; anal 
single; caudals, 50, all divided; total length, 309 mm.; tail, 59 mm.; head 
width, 7.6 mm.; head length, 10.8 mm. 

Eighteen or nineteen maxillary teeth, increasing in size to the fifth, 
then remaining the same throughout the series; none grooved, all strongly 
and angularly bent backwards; about 21 palatine teeth and 22 pterygoid 
teeth; mandibular teeth subequal, about 22 in number. 

The penis is moderately stout, trilobed, the median lobe large, blunt, 
the two lateral lobes pushing off from the median small and bulbous; 
when penis is extruded backwards the sulcus spermaticus loops across 
the upper surface and terminates at the edge of the median lobe with- 
out bifurcating; on the dorsal side near base are two much-enlarged, iso- 
lated spines, one in front of the other; on the ventral surface near the 
base is a patch of about 50 short spines in somewhat irregular rows, sur- 
rounded on all sides by smooth areas; distal half covered with fine irregu- 
lar spines arranged more or less in longitudinal rows; the largest spines 
are farthest from the tip; the surfaces of the terminal lobes smooth. 

Color: Gray-brown above with a rather dim median yellowish line; 
a deep black line begins behind the eye and continues to level of anus 
or slightly beyond, covering, throughout most of its length, the third and 
the fourth scale rows, save for flecks or dim spots of lighter color on 
many of the scales; a dim lighter line on the second scale row to the tip 
of tail. Many scales have black spots on their concealed portions or have 
very narrow black edges; a small black spot present on the ends of the 
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ventrals; below yellow-cream, but the ventrals with much fine grayish 
pigmentation on their outer part, and a slightly darker posterior edge. 

Head dark brown to brownish-olive; posterior edge of the frontal 
dark; the lateral black lines are connected by two diagonal lines which 
form a V-shaped mark on the nape; upper labials yellow save along their 
upper edges; lower labials and chin cream-yellow. 

Remarks: The markings of this specimen differ from Dugés drawing 
of the type and the colors are likewise different. Concerning the pres- 
ervation of the type Dugés says, “Aunque este ofidio permanecié largo 
tiempo en mal alcohol, se distinguian bastante bien los colores.” It seems 
likely that such differences as do obtain between this specimen and the 
type figure may be due to inaccuracies in portraying a specimen none 
too well preserved. 

The character of the penis would appear to separate this genus from 
both Tropidoclonion and Storeria; the general character of the labials 
are strikingly different in Adelophis from those of the two genera. The 
character of the chinshields is different. The enlargement of the pre- 
frontals so that they touch the labials is a very different condition from 
that which obtains in Tropidoclonion with a small loreal present, or in 
Storeria which may or may not have the loreal present (if not present the 
space is occupied by the posterior extension of the great single nasal). 
The lineated character of the markings suggests those of Tropidoclonion 
and are very dissimilar to those of Storeria. Adelophis agrees with Tropi- 
doclonion and differs from Storeria in having a divided anal plate. It 
agrees with Storeria in lacking apical pits or punctations and so differs 
from Tropidoclonion in which they are present. 

In view of these numerous differences and a general habitus difference 
(arched skull, etc.) I shall be forced to regard Adelophis a valid genus, 
until new evidence can be marshalled to prove the contrary. 

An alcoholic specimen, labelled “type” in the Alfredo Dugés Museum, 
Guanajuato, cannot be the type, since Dugés (1889, Joc. cit.) states, “No 
tengo en mi poder el cuerpo mismo, del reptil, pero he conservado un 
craneo in muy buen estado.” 


Storeria Baird and Girard 

This genus was erected to receive two small snakes originally de- 
scribed as Tropidonotus Dekayi Holbrook and Tropidonotus occipito- 
maculata Storer. Very few herpetologists have questioned the generic 
status of the group. 

The species now comprised by this genus are readily divisible into 
two groups on the basis of dentition. Storeria dekayi and S. victa have 
the maxillary teeth diminishing in size posteriorly; Storeria storeroides, 
and S. hidalgoensis have the posterior maxillary teeth enlarging, the last 
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ones being much enlarged and fanglike. I have not examined the denti- 
tion of the other species of the genus. 


Storeria occipito-maculata (Storer ) 


Storeria occipito-maculata Cope, 1887, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., 32:75 (Zacualtipan, 
Hidalgo); Bocourt, 1895, Miss. Sci. Mex. Livr. 13, pp. 745-746, pl. 53, figs. 6, 
6a-6e; Dunn, 1936, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 88:477. 

The identification of the specimens referred to this species by the 


above mentioned authors requires confirmation. It is not impossible that 
some of the specimens are referable to Storeria hidalgoensis sp. nov. 
Storeria hidalgoensis sp. nov. 

Type—E. H. Taylor-Hobart M. Smith Collection No. 16145 ¢; 
collected near Zacualtipan, Hidalgo, by E. H. Taylor. 

Diagnosis—Characterized by having venter and underside of tail 
ivory white, with the following combination of characters: Diameter of 
eye about equal to its distance from rostral; nasal single, very large, with 
a suture from nostril to the first labial, in contact with preoculars; loreal 
absent; 2 preoculars and 2 postoculars; anterior temporal very large, 
reaching back to near the end of the last upper labial; 6 upper and 6 
lower labials; two pairs of chinshields, the second pair directly in con- 
tact with the first widened ventral; anal divided. 

Description of the type—Rostral about one-fourth wider than high, 
the part visible above about equal in width to the suture between the 
internasals; internasals small, about half the area of the prefrontals; 
frontal one-fourth to one-third longer than its distance to the end of the 
snout; supraocular five-sixths as wide as the frontal, save at its anterior 
end; parietals narrow, elongate, touching only upper postocular, their 
length equal to their distance from the tip of the snout; posterior part 
of nasal nearly double the area of the part anterior to nostril, broadly in 
contact with each of the two preoculars, of which the upper is a little 
the larger; two postoculars, the upper nearly double the area of the lower; 
anterior temporal very large, more than double the width of the ad- 
joining labials, broadly in contact with both postoculars; two secondary 
temporals; 6 upper labials in the following order of size, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 5, 
the third and fourth forming the lower part of the orbit; 6 lower labials, 
four touching the first chinshields which are distinctly larger than the 
second pair. Scale formula, 17- (at head) 15-15, all the scales keeled, 
save a few bordering parietals and the anterior scales of the enlarged 
outer row; the others in this row have a faint keel; ventrals, 130; anal 
divided; subcaudals, 53; total length, 282 mm.; tail, 66 mm. 

The maxillary teeth, 16-17, slender, curved, the posterior tooth double 
the diameter of the other teeth, the one immediately preceding this, some- 
what enlarged. There is a slight lateral depression on the last tooth form- 
ing a sharp latero-posterior edge; 27 teeth in the palatopterygoid series, 
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the anterior teeth a little larger than the posterior 14 dentary teeth, the 
anterior nearly double the size of the posterior. 

Color in life—The color above is uniform light brown without spots 
or stripes; body coloration extends slightly on to ventrals; ventral colora- 
tion ivory-white with no trace of orange or red; between dorsal and 
lateral scales, the skin is black and when skin is distended some of the 
scales show small black spots. Head with a black spot forking behind at 
edge of parietals; a dim spot of lighter brown than the body color in the 
fork and a similar small spot on each side of the neck; the fifth upper 
labial is lighter than the others. 

Remarks—This is a high mountain species, most closely related to 
Storeria occipito-maculata, which is largely a lowland species, having 
a wide range in the United States, extending into Mexico. 

Storeria storerioides Cope 
Tropidoclonion storerioides Cope, 1865, Proc. Acad. Nat. Phila., 1865:190. 
Hemigenius variabilis Dugés, 1888, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., p. 182, fig.; 1890, La 


Naturaleza, p. 403, pl. XXVII, fig. 14. 
Tropidonotus variabilis Boulenger, 1896, Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., ed. 2, 3:606. 


I collected three specimens in 1938, EHT-HMS No. 5594, Lake Zem- 
poala, Mor., 11,000 ft.; No. 5595, 8 miles west Villa Victoria, Mexico, 
8000 ft.; 16141, Nevada de Toluca, Mexico, 10,000 ft. All have the 
posterior chinshields separated by one or two scales. The sides of the 
ventrals are heavily powdered with dark gray; No. 5595 has the loreal 
entering the eye. The outer scale row is absolutely without trace of keels. 
No. 5594, the color in life was “body putty-colored to gray, the dorsal 
spots reddish brown; a silver spot on upper part of iris.” No. 5595, 
“brown of varying shades above; below reddish lavender, whitish on 
chin; a silver spot on iris.” 

Hemigenius variabilis Dugés appears to me to be based on a speci- 
men of S. storerioides in which the reduced, separated, second pair of 
chinshields has been overlooked. That they are present in reduced form 
is obvious from an examination of plate 27, fig. 14, Joc. cit. With a large 
series of specimens it may be possible to separate a western form from 
the eastern. (The type locality is “Mexican plateau between the Eastern 
range and the Valley of Mexico.”) In such case, Dugés’ name may be 
available for the western form. 

Storeria dekayi (Holbrook ) 

Four small specimens were captured at Tianguistengo, Hidalgo under 
rocks in a small meadow at an elevation of about 4000 feet (EHT-HMD 
Nos. 16142-16144, 16258). All are young and show no very distinctive 
deviation from specimens in the southern part of the range in Texas. 
The number of specimens is so small that I cannot tell whether the 
variation in the ventral-subcaudal counts is significant or not. 


THE BROWN-SHOULDERED UTA—OBSERVATIONS 
GEORGE F. KNOWLTON 


Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 


On rare occasions the writer has found a Uta stansburiana stansburiana 
to have deserted the ground to climb up into a plant or bush. On August 
23, 1932, in a semi-desert beet leafhopper summer breeding area six 
miles northwest of Delle, in Tooele County, Utah, an adult stansburiana 
was observed to have climbed to a height of approximately eight inches 
above the ground, among the branches of a large Russian-thistle (Salsola 
pestifer) plant. Upon being disturbed this specimen quickly dodged down 
to the ground, stopping under a nearby large plant. This specimen was 
collected and an examination of its well-filled stomach revealed: 13 adult 
and 81 nymphal sugar-beet leaf hoppers, Ewtettix tenellus, 1 Agallia sp. 
leafhopper, 31 adult and 18 nymphal false chinch bugs, Nysius ericae, 1 
Lygus elisus alfalfa leaf bug, 2 pentatomid bugs, one being a Thyanta 
custator, 2 adult Diptera, and numerous insect fragments. 

On another occasion a two-thirds grown brown-shouldered uta was 
under observation as it stood in the shade of a sagebrush plant located 
upon an alluvial fan, southeast of Timpie, Tooele County, Utah, on August 
28, 1933. A grasshopper, Hesperotettix viridis, jumped from the sage- 
brush, alighting approximately 5 inches from the uta. Instantly the lizard 
sprang, seizing the grasshopper firmly in its mouth, quickly and vigorously 
beating its prey back and forth several times against the ground. The 
grasshopper was badly damaged and stunned before the lizard gulped it 
down. Upon completion of this feeding the lizard was collected; its 
stomach contained 5 western harvester ants—Poganomyrmex occidentalis, 
13 adult and 5 nymphal false chinch bugs, 9 adult and 7 nymphal beet 
leafhoppers, and 1 pentatomid Thyanta custator, besides the recently in- 
gested grasshopper. 

A specimen of Uta 5. stansburiana was collected near the margin of 
an alfalfa field at Elgin, Utah, May 8, 1941. Upon being disturbed it 
dodged through the fence to the adjoining range land, where it was taken. 
The stomach of this lizard contained the following recognizable insects: 
3 springtails; 5 small grasshopper nymphs; 1 hemipterous alfalfa leaf bug, 
Lygus hesperus; 6 Homoptera, 2 being adult overwintered beet leaf- 
hoppers and 4 pea aphids, Macrosiphum pisi; 1 adult and 1 larval beetle; 
2 Diptera, 1 a syrphid fly, Ewpeodes volucris; 2 ants; also 2 spiders. 
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RAYMOND LEE DITMARS, 1876-1942 
ARTHUR M. GREENHALL 
Director, Portland (Ore.) Zoo 

On May 12, 1942, Raymond L. Ditmars, who unquestionably did 
more than any other man to popularize reptiles in this country, died in 
New York City after a three months’ illness. It is practically fable 
that most present day herpetologists were weaned to their interest in 
herpetology by means of his famous Reptile Book first published in 
1907. 

Born in Newark, New Jersey on June 22, 1876, his life was devoted 
from his earliest days almost exclusively to the snake. Young Ditmars, 
even while attending Barnard Military Academy, still had time to care 
for an extensive reptile collection which was housed in the attic of his 
home. 

July 1899 might be said to be the turning point of his life. It was 
then that he joined the staff of the New York Zoological Park as Curator 
of Reptiles and, with his attic snake collection, started the park and 
himself on the road to fame. During the days before the formation of 
the New York Zoological Park Ditmars was associated with the Depart- 
ment of Entomology in the American Museum of Natural History; later, 
from 1898-1899, he served as court reporter on the New York Times. 

Ditmars considered his most important step to be his marriage to 
Clara Elizabeth Hurd in 1903, for, as he told me on several occasions, 
she was the one who helped and encouraged him when his writing of 
the Reptile Book seemed a hopeless task. The success of this volume 
and his early interest in herpetology which had prompted him to corre- 
spond with kindred spirits all over the world served him in good stead. 
Bushmasters and fer-de-lance from Trinidad; the first white rattlesnake 
from the Island of Aruba; cobras from the French zoologist Calmette; and 
many rarities from G. A. Boulenger—all helped to enrich the experience 
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of Curator Ditmars to the extent that he gathered sufficient material for 
Reptiles of the World published in 1909. 

In 1910 the curatorship of mammals was added to Ditmars’ duties. 
In 1913, having foreseen the vast possibilities for educational motion 
pictures he erected a studio at his home in Scarsdale, New York. His 
Living Natural History Series is still considered a masterpiece in movie 
history. 

My contacts with Dr. Ditmars started in my high school days in 
1927. I bombarded him with fan letters which he answered, so I then 
shouldered my Reptile Book for him to autograph. After that I accom- 
panied him on several occasions to tropical America principally for 
bushmasters and vampire bats. During these expeditions and at the 
zoological park I found the Doctor to be an a!most inexhaustible worker 
constantly gathering material for his numerous publications. He left 
nothing to be desired as a field companion being as much at home in the 
jungles as he was on the lecture platform or in his office. His enthusiasm 
for life itself was unlimited, and I have cherished his personal guidance 
and fatherly advice. 

I think that one of the happiest moments of his life occurred in the 
spring of 1931 when Lincoln Memorial University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. About this time his summer 
vacations seemed to lead him into hurricane territory. The tempests 
stimulated his desire to know more about weather in general. He erected 
a weather station at his home complete to the minutest detail and often 
spoke, with justifiable pride, of the times when local weather bureaus 
used to check their findings with his personal records. 

The years between 1930 and 1940 marked the period of his most 
prolific writing, a period which brought forth sixteen books besides re- 
prints of his well-known Reptile Book and Reptiles of the World: 
Strange Animals I Have Known, 1931; Snakes of the World, 1931; 
Thrills of a Naturalist’s Ouest, 1932: Reptiles of the World (revised), 
1933; The Forest of Adventure, 1933; Confessions of a Scientist, 1934; 
The Book of Zoigraphy, 1934; The Book of Prehistoric Animals, 1935; 
Snake Hunters’ Holiday (with W. Bridges), 1935; The Book of Living 
Reptiles, 1936; The Reptiles of North America (revised Reptile Book), 
1936; Wild Animal World (with W. Bridges), 1937; The Making of 
a Scientist, 1937; The Book of Insect Oddities, 1938; The Fight to Live, 
1938; A Field Book of North American Snakes, 1939; Animal Kingdom, 
1941. Aside from these books his periodical writings, largely popular in 
nature, number in excess of two hundred. 

Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars “died with his boots on,” for he was 
absorbed in manuscript when taken ill. He was definitely a pioneer in 
his particular field, and the niche left by him will be extremely difficult 
to fill. 
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